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-ATMOSPHERE — MARINE PAINTING- 
SCAPE WITH WATER. 
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It is usually an advantage to reserve the strongest 
effects for a final touching up. Secure first the charac- 
teristic features of the view — the prominent masses. Look 
with partly-closed eyes, and you will see a broad, general 
effect, no little scattered lights or diverting details. You 
will thus learn to avoid wasting time upon what you do 
not want. The sky may be all in full view, or it may 
be more or less hidden, in any case, all that you see of it is to be painted 
first. 

Mix on the palette a set of tints corresponding to what the sky presents. Put 
out a good pile of white on the projection nearest the thumb ; whatever the tone of 
the sky may be, it will call for a considerable quantity of white. More or less of the 
following colors may be put out in a line leading from the white around the upper 
margin of the palette : Naples yellow, yellow ochre, scarlet vermilion, light red, Indian 
red, madder lake, raw umber, burnt umber, burnt Sienna, French ultramarine, cobalt, 
blue black, and ivory black. In mixing the azure tints, be careful about adding much 
yellow, as it gives a leaden hue. Bright yellows may be used in sunsets, but they are 
not wanted in other skies. Use all reds rather cautiously, and be sure that no colors 
are too intense. Have a cup of drying-oil fastened to the palette, and use it freely. 
Begin at the upper left angle of the board, with a well-charged, broad, flat bristle 
brush, and make short, vigorous touches, tending diagonally from left to right. Thin 
clouds are painted lightly over the blue sky. Strong, light masses are laid on with 
rather stiff color ; use a longer brush for this purpose, or, better still, a palette knife. 
Let the colors lie fresh and pure where they belong, without worrying them. 

During the middle part of the day, the sky may keep about the same aspect foi 
several hours, and, if you can work at this time, you not only avoid the embarrassment 
of following rapidly-changing clouds, but you have time to get in the landscape as it 
appears under the same sky. 

Decided colors pertaining to clouds are more likely to receive justice than the 
neutral tones are ; cumuli clouds, for instance, whether whitish or rosy, always have 
a thin, neutral shade extending toward their rounding edges, and it must be carefully 
graded. Sometimes clouds may have their edges, which are turned away from the light, 
touched by reflected rays. In all cases paint what you see — the real, and not the ideal. 

Do not be afraid to leave coarse brush-marks and heavy color in a sky ; near by it 
may have nothing like ethereal softness, but when viewed at a proper distance, it will 
have far more than it would if blended down all smooth and fiat. When the sketch 
shall have been finished, and allowed to dry, more atmosphere may be given in the 
following manner : mix a tint corresponding to the lightest neutral used in the sky, 
and, with the palette knife, spread it as thinly as possible on the surface of the palette; 
now take a badger blender, or a large bristle brush and dab it vertically, first on this 
color and then on the sky. Do not carry it where sharpness and prominence are 
wanted, as it is to give the opposite qualities, softness and depth. 

From the sky come directly down into the distance, which will partake more or less 
of the sky tints, according to its character, and according to the condition of the 
atmosphere. Under a perfectly clear evening sky, the sensible horizon will be distinctly 
marked, especially if it be determined by highlands, but if the atmosphere should be 
hazy, and the distance retiring, far off boundaries will be nearly, or quite lost in 
obscurity. In any case, distant objects must be painted in mass, without detail. 
Sometimes objects may reach into a clearer air than that which surrounds their base, 
where vapor has risen from the earth. Careful observation must be constantly brought 
to bear, and no rules must ever supersede it. 

Whatever time you may allow for the sketch, be sure to lay in all the distance while 
the sky is wet, the view will thereby gain in atmospheric effect and suggestiveness. 

You may be by the sea, and looking out to the one perfect horizon that seems to 
bring sky and water together. The line will suggest to the eye the roundness of the 
earth, though the curve is so slight that no measurement would recognize it. Here, 
again, dare to paint what you see, only making sure that you see correctly, without 
being influenced by association, or preconceived ideas. Regarding the color of the 
sea, you may, with good reason, feel distrustful of your impressions. The following 
test has often been advised : take a piece of opaque drawing-paper, large enough to 
cover the view when held before the face, and cut from the centre a piece rather less 
than half an inch square; for an inch or so around this opening, paint the color of 
the sea as it appears to you ; now hold up the paper and look critically at the aperture 
to judge if the color seen through it is the same as that which encircles it. Probably 
you will modify the tone more than once before you pronounce it right. If you can 
get the key-riote, as it were, the gradations will follow harmoniously. For a rough 
sea, vague little suggestions on the distant surface do a great deal ; gradually, as you 



approach the near-by waves, you may need all the force of handling that you can give. 
You cannot depend upon rules : you would want one for each variation of wind and 
weather, but watch and study that you may seize what is offered you. Do not allow 
your attention to be altogether absorbed by what is most startling, while you fail to 
notice equally important effects of a quieter character. For instance, beneath the 
foaming crests, there are the delicate lines of shadow, then the transparency peculiar 
to the thin uplifted surfaces, then the bluish reflected lights. Receding waves become 
very shallow and transparent, revealing perfectly whatever is underneath. 

If you have a shore with sand, drift or stones, except that there may be more 
dazzling lights to deal with, the work is about the same as may be found inland. 

If the study of marine effects is to yield great results, neither opportunity nor 
devotion must be stinted. 

Water, in some form, is likely to show itself in a large proportion of the landscapes 
painted. One goes as if by instinct toward whatever water is accessible, but warm 
rich color is more likely to be found by small brooks than by large streams ; a great 
part of the time, the latter will give you little but the coldest blues. 

The considerations that have been given to the sketching of distance will apply to 
middle distance, if tone and form are allowed to become more and more defined. 

As a greater variety of tints are introduced, the brushes, by being touched in this 
color and that, will produce the necessary modifications, without resorting to further 
mixing of tints with the palette knife. 

Clear smooth water reflects the color of the sky if something else does not 
supervene. Do not confound reflections with shadows ; the former extend in a vertical 
direction, the latter, in any. direction, according to the position of the light. 

If water comes in the foreground give it very decided touches. Let reflections 
be pure and transparent, and throw on sharp opaque ripples. Make the transitions 
of color sudden, and do not destroy clearness by over-working. 

Be very careful about the curving outlines of receding shores ; the water forming 
them must be laid in with a succession of horizontal strokes, else it will appear to 
run up-hill. 

In painting babbling brooks and cascades, do not get the foam hard and sharp 
or fail to secure reflected lights and half-tints. 

All of the foreground that is to be covered with vegetation must have a warm under 
tint. Caledonian brown and raw Sienna are good colors to paint fresh greens upon. 
Let the lights of the latter project from the depths of these warm ground tints 
without entirely covering them. Shadows, too, will fall lightly over without seeming 
opaque. Vines, faggots, or what-not will form in nicely on this warm color. Give 
decision and crispness to all these things in the foreground. It is not necessary to 
paint them before the under tint is dry, that of itself will serve to cover the white 
surface, that you may judge better of the effects given to the principal masses. 

If trees that are in groups stand back, one beyond another, and the spaces 
between them will bear lighting up with warm light, they will do a great deal for 
perspective effect. / 

Trees that stand very near must be so faithfully painted that their foliage and bark 
will at once indicate their family name. Notice the trunks of birches, with their 
markings running around, and they may be white, black, yellow, or red. A large 
number of trees have bark more or less corrugated vertically; then there is the patchy, 
ever-peeling bark of the sycamore. 

Some foliage, that of maples, for instance, shows very decided angular forms and 
sharp lines, then we have a great variety of curved forms ; again, only what is fine 
and indefinite will be presented, and one can do little more than to treat it according 
to its fashion of growth. 

No touch of light or local color, whether it be green or autumn-like, must be laid 
on until the warm inner shadows have been duly painted. These, of course, vary in 
tone^ according to conditions. One of the best colors for relieving rich dark green 
foliage is raw umber. Lighter green wants raw Sienna. The warmest shadows 
are seen within autumn foliage, for these use Caledonian brown and burnt Sienna. 
Great depth of shadow needs Vandyck brown. 

Study to express the character and purpose of the growing tree, and never lose 
sight of unity and consistency while carrying out detail. 

Rocks, substantial and unchangeable as they are in themselves, will allow lights 
and shadows to get up a great deal of by-play among their deep recesses and over 
their rough projections. The coldest gray granite may appear decked out in the rosiest 
tints, or the almost white quartz may permit the darkest shades to lurk around it. 
Where any strata are plainly visible, be sure to make the brush or the knife follow 
consistently. Mossy surfaces are easily produced with light dabs of rather stiff color. 

In striving to be faithful to each feature of the sketch, do not forget to keep an eye 
to the whole. See that nothing is wrought out of keeping. Perfect harmony must 
be the final result. Let the strongest parts of the foreground be freely handled. The 
method called " dragging" is very useful, that is, taking a full brush of stiff color and 
passing it lightly and quickly over places where you wish to leave rough, prominent lines. 

It has been said that the painter must not be content with the beauty that he sees 
in a single day, but that he must embody all the possibilities of a hundred years in. 
his work. You may cherish this idea until you are able to act upon it, but do not 
mistake its- import and let it lead you into any sacrilegious treatment of what a 
single day may offer. Be sure that this much receives full justice first, then it will 



be time to dream of what the century may have in store. 



H. Chadeayne. 



Painting and music are sister arts, and they demand similar consideration from 
those who presume to study them ; yet, with respect to the well-known adage, 
"Practice makes perfect," music is invariably favored. The student of music knows 
that to attain any degree of skill he must practice daily for hours. The average 
amateur in painting expects to launch out for display at once. When studying under a 
teacher, the former allows a regular time for practising alone, so as to be prepared for 
progressive lessons. The average pupil in the graphic arts imagines that there is" a 
"royal road" to success. Let him put aside this foolish notion. Without constant, 
faithful work, he will learn from experience that good results are impossible. 



